That afternoon we went down to Lady Carnarvon's home
in Hadley Wood and that evening Cecil Joll operated . . .
as I know now, her case was hopeless from the first, but
measures were taken that just possibly might have prolonged
her life for several years. At the time this hope was the one
faint gleam of light for me in a bottomless pit of horror and
despair.
As soon as she had come out of the anaesthetic sufficiently
to recognize me and to know that I was near her they gave
her morphia and sent me to my adjoining room. But al-
though little B had gone off duty, completely exhausted, she
had been wise before she left her patient and had warned the
night nurse of what was likely to happen. In my absence the
morphia failed to take effect and before long I was told that
she kept asking for me and would not rest unless I came to her.
I think she would have slipped away that night if I had
not sat beside her and held her hand till morning; every
time she opened her eyes she saw my face, knew that I was
there and drifted back to sleep. In the morning they told
me that she would live.                                             r
Many times afterwards I wondered whether it would not
have been less selfish to let her go then in peace, but at other
times I know that I acted as I did for her good as well as
mine and in order that to us both the glory of God might
be made manifest.
Lady Carnarvon's home was then in its decline and John
was actually its last patient; Lady Carnarvon herself was
kind, but die organization had gone to pieces and its nursing
and discipline were non-existent.
But perhaps it is because of that very fact that I am able
to look back upon it with a measure of gratitude, because
in no other nursing home could we have been so completely
independent.
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